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GOVERNOR APPOINTS ILLINOIS DELEGATES TO A. L. A. 


Governor Henry Horner has appointed eleven trustees and librarians as 
official delegates to represent Illinois at the annual conference of the American 
Library Association. The sessions will be held in Richmond, Virginia, from 
May 11 through May 16. 


The theme of the conference is the extension and improvement of library 
service. Both state and federal aid will be discussed. 


The third day of the Conference, May 13, has been chosen as Citizen’s Day, 
and the general, as well as the special session, will be devoted to discussion of 
the relationship of the citizen to the library.. 


A Friends of the Library luncheon will be held at noon, honoring library 
donors and distinguished literary guests. Plans have been made for a radio 
broadcast from Washington and a message from President Roosevelt. 


The sessions of the Trustees’ Section, in addition to those held on Citizen’s 
Day, are scheduled for Tuesday ; their theme is “Trustees’ Duties, Responsibilities 
and Obligations”. 


The official appointees as announced by Governor Horner are: 


Mr. StantEy Mostowsky, Cicero 

Mr. FrRanxKitIN SHILLING, Decatur 
Mrs. M. L. Purvin, Chicago 

Mr. M. F. GattacHer, Highland Park 
Mr. R. D. SHaneEsy, Evanston 

Mrs. Gzorce H. Tomirnson, Evanston 
Dr. Ira BincaMan, Quincy 

Mr. Greorce B. UtiEy, Chicago 

Mr. Pau. STEINBRECHER, Chicago 

Mr. Pav AnGtE, Springfield 

Miss Anna May Price, Springfield 
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WORKING TOWARDS A LIBRARY PLAN FOR ILLINOIS 


By ARNOLD TROTIER, Chairman, I, L. A. Planning Board 


To formulate and give direction to 
a program designed to improve and 
extend the library service of the people 
of Illinois—this is the task assigned 
to the Library Planning Board by the 
Illinois Library Association. In ac- 
complishing its task, the Board must 
seek to frame a long-time program 
and, guided by the aims it defines, 
it must set up some immediate ob- 
jectives. 

In order to construct a plan well- 
suited to the special needs of the state 
of Illinois, the Board will need to study 
all available factual data which will 
give a reasonably complete and true 
picture of present conditions of library 
service. But, since for the turning of 
the plan into accomplishment it must 
rely on the sympathetic support of the 
Illinois Library Association, the Board 
is immediately interested in the views 
on library problems held by the indi- 
viduals which make up the Association. 

With this in mind, Miss Isabel 
Horne, chairman of the Publicity 
Committee, in February sent out to 
members of the Association a question- 
naire relating to some of the immedi- 
ate problems of library service. Of the 
86 librarians and trustees who took the 
trouble to reply, practically all ex- 
pressed definite opinions on each of the 
points raised. 

The summary report of these replies 
will give some indication of the trend 
of opinion among the members with 
respect to these particular questions. 
But a word of caution must be spoken 
against too literal an interpretation of 
these results. 

In the first place, it should be borne 
in mind that, since it is based on the 
opinions expressed by only a fraction 
of the total membership, this report 
cannot tell the whole story. It is also 
well to remember that, in general, one 
is likely to draw replies from those 
agreeing with the popular viewpoint, 
but one is less likely to get a response 
from those who suspect they incline 


to the unpopular side of an issue. The 
latter are likely to express their opin- 
ions only if they feel very strongly 
on the subject and have the courage 
of their convictions. 


With this brief explanation, and 
without attempting any interpretation, 
the questions and the summaries of 
the results, along with significant ex- 
cerpts from representative replies, are 
here presented. 


Question 1. Are you in favor of 
state aid? If so, should the Associa- 
tion sponsor legislation of another 
emergency fund, or look forward to a 
permanent program of state aid? 

Out of the total number of replies 
to this question, 85 per cent expressed 
an opinion favoring state aid; while 
the remaining 15 per cent indicated 
that they were opposed to such a plan 
for library support. 


Of those who favored state aid, 75 
per cent preferred a permanent pro- 
gram; 13 per cent were inclined to 
favor a program which would provide 
for state aid during the present emer- 
gency only; and 12 per cent thought 
that an emergency program should be 
carried on until a permanent program 
might become effective. 


Excerpts: 


“IT am in favor of permanent state 
aid for libraries because they are as 
definite a part of education as the 
schools which receive state aid with- 
out question.” 


“Our reason for favoring another 
emergency fund is that the question 
of library aid, like so many other civic 
conditions, demands solution in the 
immediate present. A permanent pro- 
gram of state aid to be successful must 
be very carefully thought out.” 

“I think that the aid could go to 
the State Extension Division to build 
up a large collection of books plus a 
trained personnel for its distribution 
through the state. Is it possible to 
have visiting librarians and collections 
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in the ill-favored areas? It would take 
a regular circuit and a large bus or 
two.” 

“May I say that judging by the 
amount of help which Chicago has had 
from the state grant for library books, 
I would certainly be in favor of the 
Association sponsoring legislation 
looking toward permanent state aid.” 


Question 2. What method do you 
favor for your section of the state for 
extending library service to areas now 
unserved? Regional, county, or other? 
Would such extension of service be pos- 
sible without state aid? 

52 per cent of those answering this 
question favored the regional scheme 
of library service, and 38 per cent 
showed a preference for the county 
plan. The remaining 10 per cent rec- 
ommended various other methods, such 
as the contact plan or a combination 
of county and regional library service. 

In reply to the second part of the 
question, 78 per cent were inclined to 
believe that such extension of library 
service could not be undertaken with- 
out provision for state aid, whereas 22 
per cent held the view that such exten- 
sion was possible without state aid. 
All but one of these last, however, 
qualified their answers by one or more 
conditions. 


Excerpts: 


“T am in favor of regional library 
service, based on business or trade 
areas, rather than on political bound- 
aries because I feel that the transpor- 
tation to these business centers makes 
them the logical locations for most 
service.” 

“No question in my mind that the 
established methods should be tried 
first. ‘They are perfectly good if car- 
ried out. Extend library service by 
contract system, emphasizing some city 
library as the central distributing 
point. It should be supplemented by 


regional and branch stations, automo- 
bile service, etc.” 

“We have not been in favor of county 
library service for this community; 
however, should means be provided to 
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extend our service to out-of-town bor- 
rowers we should be glad to do so. 
. . . We see no way this service 
could be extended by this community 
except through state aid.” 

“I favor regional libraries for ex- 
tending service to areas in [Illinois 
which are now without libraries. I 
think that there should also be regional 
coordination of services now existing. 
I doubt if any great development will 
come without state aid.” 


Question 3. What means do you 
suggest to bring about closer coordina- 
tion between school and public libraries 
in your locality? What set-up would 
you consider necessary for this im- 
proved service? 

Since answers to these questions do 
not lend themselves to statistical treat- 
ment, the following excerpts from re- 
plies offer a fair sampling of opinion: 

“I am more interested indeed in the 
situation in the state as a whole and 
believe that the next two steps are: 

a) To assemble all the possible facts 
about the present status of school 
library service in Illinois, and 

b) To call a small conference of 
members of the State Planning 
Committee and a few school 
leaders to consider what 
next steps are.” 


“We suggest that the public library 
operate, that is, assume full responsi- 
bility, for the servicing of school li- 
braries—operating them as branches 
of the public system. Funds for books 
and supplies for this extended service 
could be paid for by the school board 
and the necessary staff hired jointly 
by the public library and schools. 
Whatever the financial arrangements, 
the control of the situation should be 
with the public library.” 

“By cultivating the will to cooper- 
ate with school people. One or two 
school library supervisors for the state.” 

“The school library is no longer a 
questionable matter and so no longer 
needs fostering care from the public 
library. Now it should stand on its 
own merits as do all other special li- 
braries. I see no reason to doubt its 
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ability to do so. It has proven its 
value to the community.” 

“In order to bring about closer co- 
ordination between school and public 
libraries, courses of non-professional 
instruction offered for school adminis- 
trators and teachers in order to meet 
their teaching need is very essential. 
Then I would suggest a school li- 
brarian, a library-trained teacher in 
order to grasp the public library and 
also the school angle I hope 
that a library-trained teacher will be 
required by law in a system of a cer- 
tain number of teachers in order to 
hold their standards. . . 

“Study conditions in state. School- 
men usually overlook importance of li- 
brary. Have them define the purposes 
of schooling especially as it relates to 
reading. At the same time define the 
objectives of library service in the state 
and bring both definitions squarely to 
attention of schoolmen. The over- 
lapping of functions will be readily 
seen. It will suggest ways of cooper- 
ation. _ 


Question 4. Do you approve intro- 
duction of a bill for certification of 
librarians. Shall the general provis- 
sions of the bill be the same as those 
proposed in 1935? 

95 per cent answered the first part 
of this question affirmatively. Most of 
the remaining 5 per cent answering in 
the negative qualified their answers to 
some extent. 

In answering the second part of the 
question, 90 per cent expressed their 
satisfaction, on the whole, with the pro- 
visions in the bill supported by the As- 
sociation last year. The other 10 per 
cent were of the opinion that one or 
more of the provisions of that bill 
should be altered. 


Excerpts: 


“T am opposed to the introduction 
of a certification bill in the next legis- 
lature. I am in favor of the plan. 
However, I think that this is not the 
psychological time to present such a 
measure. I think that before 
any measure of this kind is introduced 
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again there should be some educational 
work among the librarians themselves.” 

“T am in favor of certification for 
librarians; however, I do not approve 
of such extreme and drastic require- 
ments at the outset as were proposed 
at the last session of the legislature. 
All important measures of certification 
and registration, now in force, began 
moderately and gradually worked up 
to the present requirements.” 

“T approve the introduction of a bill 
for certification of librarians. I would 
like to see the simplest possible pro- 
vision giving authority to certify li- 
brarians, but leaving detailed provi- 
sions to be set by the state board, chang- 
ing from time to time. This has been 
done in New York and Washington 
State.” 

“Two aspects of certification seem to 
need study before the 1937 legislature 
convenes: (1) provisions which will be 
fair and generous to older librarians 
who cannot qualify; (2) causes of 
strong opposition in legislature. .. .” 

Problems suggested by the question- 
naire and also many others which are 
involved in the general problem of li- 
brary service are now being studied by 
the Planning Board. In order to di- 
vide the work involved and to make 
possible effective study which would 
be difficult to achieve by a single, large 
group, the Planning Board has organ- 
ized the following committees: 


Library Support and Extension of Li- 
brary Service. Chairman: Leon Car- 
novsky, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago 

Library Personnel. Chairman: Alice 
Williams, Moline Public Library 

School Libraries and the Coordination 
of School and Public Library Service. 
Chairman: Eleanor Libbey, New Trier 
Township High School Library, Win- 
netka 

University, College and Research Li- 
braries. Chairman: P. L. Windsor, 
University of Illinois Library 

State Institutional Libraries. Chair- 
man: Anne M. Boyd, University of 
Illinois Library School 


In organizing these committees, the 
Board has gone outside of its own 
membership, if by doing so it could 
secure the help and advice of people 
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particularly qualified to promote the 
work of the Board. In the same spirit, 
the Planning Board invites suggestions 
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from all who have at heart the im- 
provement and extension of library 
service in the state of Illinois. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY; STUDY PROGRAM FOR THE 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 


By IDA FAYE WRIGHT, Librarian, Evanston Public Library 


We, of the library profession, feel 
that the action of the League in plac- 
ing the Public Library on its study 
program is one of the most significant 
recognitions ever granted to our par- 
ticular sphere of community activity. 

Although it seems like bringing coals 
to Newcastle to speak to an audience 
such as this about the “raison d’etre” 
of a public library, we realize that in 
the minds of many people there is a 
question as to the need for the public 
library to have a place in the public 
budget. Reductions in tax appropri- 
ations, and in numerous instances al- 
most complete elimination of certain 
items, have fallen heaviest on those 
services of government which are long 
run investments in human values. 

How to demonstrate the worth of 
such services to those who are not 
sensitive to them is a problem which 
needs the concerted thought of all who 
believe in cultural agencies. 

I think you will be interested, as I 
was, in an analysis of the cause of this 
attitude toward things cultural, given 
at a conference on government by Dr. 
W. 8. Jackson of North Carolina. He 
said, “Why have the people been will- 
ing to listen to the politicians? It is 
because the citizens of this state and of 
every other state have fallen down in 
our educational program; we have in 
too many cases stopped the process of 
education when the child is fourteen 
years old, before he is old enough to 
understand government and principles 
of taxation. Education must be a con- 
tinuing process. ...” And then he 


goes on to say that, “We have got to 
reach the adults through libraries, ex- 
tension classes, and other agencies of 
one kind and another in order that 
they may be able to analyze these pub- 
lic questions and act accordingly.” 


As Andy would say, “In a couple of 
nutshells,” Dr. Jackson has stated the 
twofold obligation which is upon gov- 
ernment, the school which teaches how 
to read and acquire knowledge must 
have its accompaniment of the public 
library, which provides the medium for 
the acquisition of knowledge through- 
out the gamut of life. 

Put in the form of a theorem, the 
statement could be worded thus: 


The Public Library is a Public 
Necessity 


In a democracy the public library 
has a just claim to tax support, be- 
cause : 

An informed citizenry is the founda- 

tion of a democracy. 

Books and other printed materials 
are an essential medium of infor- 
mation. 

As such they should be made freely 
available to all classes of people. 

The public tax supported library is 
the agency provided by law for 
book service free to the people. 

It is the only agency so provided. 

The public library, therefore, has a 
just claim to public support and 
should be maintained by the tax 
of the people. 

Granting that our premise is correct 
that a public library is a public neces- 
sity which has a just claim to tax sup- 
port, we want to-day in our study to 
consider four phases: 

1. What provision is made in the 
Illinois statutes for the estab- 
ment, administration and sup- 
port of municipal libraries, 
county libraries, and the con- 
tract system? 

2. Have we locally and in county, 
state and nation taken advan- 
tage of such laws and fulfilled 
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our obligations to provide book 
service free to all the people? 

3. What is implied in library serv- 
ice?—How may the lay per- 
son judge whether a [ocal li- 
brary is meeting its obligation 
as a governmental and educa- 
tional agency? Has the de- 
pression affected libraries? 
Have changes in educational 
methods produced new prob- 
lems for libraries? Are there 
economies which can _ be 
effected ? 

4. What is being suggested for the 
extension and betterment of 
public libraries throughout the 
state? 


The Law in Illinois 


In taking up the first topic—“Pro- 
visions in Illinois for public libraries,” 
we must understand something of the 
state law, for the [Illinois public li- 
braries are regulated by the statutes 
of the state. 

From the outline which you have, 
we see that responsibility for the in- 
ception of a public tax-supported li- 
brary rests with the local community: 
In villages, by having the proposition 
put up to a vote of the people. In 
cities, by having the city council in- 
corporate the library in the city ordi- 
nance. 


How Supported 


Support for public libraries is also 
regulated by the state law which speci- 
fies that a tax not to exceed one and 
two-tenth mills ($.0012) on the dollar 
of assessed valuation of taxable prop- 
erty may be levied for the maintenance 
of free public libraries and reading 
rooms. Here too, you will notice a 
variation between villages and cities. 
In villages, once a tax is voted, the levy 
goes on automatically each year until 
it is revoked by vote of the people. 

In cities, the Library Board presents 
its appropriation request to the city 
council and the council incorporates in 
the budget whatever amount it sees fit, 
(not in excess of 1.2 mills on the dol- 
lar of assessed valuation). 
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This is the reason that it is impera- 
tive that in cities, people be alert to 
see that the full amount requested by 
the Library Board is properly included 
in the budget ordinance of the city. 


You have heard much of the results 
of the Illinois form of dependence upon 
the valuation of real property as the 
basis for all tax levies. 


Effect on Book Stock 


With this audience who so thor- 
oughly senses the importance and 
necessity of exposing the community 
to the most recent constructive thoughts 
on problems of government, national 
and international, on science and in 
fact everything which affects humans 
and their welfare, the importance of 
supplying funds to keep the book col- 
lection up to the minute need not be 
stressed. 


Even though a local library may 
have a goodly collection of books, it 
does not take much imagination to pic- 
ture the status of the book supply in 
the near future with a decreasing book 
budget, and the added wear and tear 
on each volume. 


Our Neighbors 


Going on to a consideration of the 
second phase of our study—Have we 
in county, state and nation taken ad- 
vantage of the law and fulfilled our 
obligation to provide book and library 
service free to all the people? 


For our immediate needs, we will 
define what is meant by library service, 
as applying only to the ezistence of li- 
braries, a quantitative rather than a 
qualitative analysis. 


In Cook County there is of course 
the seventh largest library in the world, 
but outside of Chicago there are 
138,000 people in the county without 
public library service. Our next door 
neighbors, Morton Grove, Niles Center, 
and Kenilworth do not have tax-sup- 

orted libraries. The Cosmos Woman’s 
Club in Niles Center operates a library 
open to the public, but it is not tax- 
supported and has very limited funds. 
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In the State 


In Illinois there are 279 public tax- 
supported libraries. 

It is interesting to note that the 
total number of registered card holders 
(1,600,000) in these libraries is over 
200,000 greater than the total number 
enrolled (1,400,000) in all of the taz- 
supported schools and colleges in the 
state. 


Farm and Rural Areas 


While over 5,000,000 persons in Illi- 
nois have some library service acces- 
sible there are 2,000,000 entirely with- 
out it. 

Only within the municipal limits of 
the places indicated by the dots on the 
map is there library service. 

With all that is being written about 
the needs in farm and in rural areas, 
we hardly need stress the importance 
of book service for the people. Not in- 
frequently we hear the remark that 
farm folk are not interested in reading. 
An experiment in Illinois in Putnam 
County showed that in spite of a 
limited book collection due to inade- 
quate funds, people borrowed more 
books per capita than New York or 
Chicago readers borrowed during a 
similar period. A recent questionnaire 
sent by one of the national broadcast- 
ing systems asked farm listeners what 
type of program they wanted. Book 
reviews were requested by more persons 
than any other one subject. 

For the rural population, as has been 
said, “Library service would take the 
place of the adult education classes. It 
would furnish the tools with which the 
agricultural specialist and the various 
extension teachers must work. It would 
provide the stimulus, the technique and 
the new ideas which the city man gets 
from rubbing elbows with his competi- 
tors.” 


Services of Existing Libraries 


While it is true that. 5/7 of the 
population of the state, according to 
law have library service available to 
them, you may have noted that I said 
some service. 
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Reduction of the funds of existing 
libraries has been so drastic during the 
depression that the resultant condition 
is a blot on the cultural welfare of the 
state. 

Chicago with a population of three 
and a half million people, a city which 
had had the largest circulation of any 
public library in the world—without 
one new book for almost 4 years. 
Enough said—you sense the tragedy 
of the situation as I do. At the very 
time when there was the greatest men- 
tal hunger and malnutrition, new helps 
for thinking a way out were non-ex- 
istent to the hordes of people. 


Increase in Use 


That the populace has made use of 
what services have been provided by 
libraries is demonstrated by the in- 
crease in their use. This increase in 
the home circulation is the more sig- 
nificant, because due to lack of funds, 
there has been no extension of library 
service during the past five years. 

More people have used more books. 
In Evanston the increase in borrowers 
has been 13.6% in 5 years. In addi- 
tion every borrower has intensified on 
his use of the services. 


Books as Wage Earners and 
Builders of Morale 


When the definitive history of this 
depression is written, it must of neces- 
sity contain long, long chapters on what 
people have done to pull themselves 
out. The account of how they over- 
came physical limitations will in my 
estimation be insignificant compared 
to what the people have done to keep 
up their morale. 

Librarians everywhere who have wit- 
nessed the struggle day by day feel that 
the use, which all classes of people have 
made of the facilities afforded by the 
free library and reading room, is the 
“Ben Abou which led all the rest.” 

Young and old alike have overflowed 
public reading rooms. 

Material has been requested on every 
conceivable thing that could be made 
or done. Inventions by the hundreds 
have resulted from information so 
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gained. People have taken up home- 
steads, stocked small previously worth- 
less lakes in Wisconsin and created 
fishing resorts, through pointers gained 
from government publications secured 
at libraries. 

Women have learned how to make 
small things to sell; their inventive 
genius has been no less than that of 
the men. 

Certain young people have so organ- 
ized their time that they have had set 
hours when they have gone to the li- 
brary to study as they would to college. 

Could figures be gathered of the 
money, which has resulted from the in- 
formation obtained from library books 
and pamphlets, we feel confident that 
the sum would approximate the total 
of tax levied for library service. Just 
as Edison, the Wright brothers, West- 
inghouse and others attribute their 
start to the information got from 
service library books, so the history 
of these times will herald forth the 
work of those who got their start dur- 
ing these times. 

Even though the amount spent on 
relief has seemed huge, we in libraries 
know of instance after instance of per- 
sons who have kept themselves off the 
relief rolls through the application of 
what they learned from library books. 
Books to which they could not other- 
wise have had access, not alone because 
they had no money with which to buy 
them, but because many are now not 
procurable. 

Not only have books been the me- 
dium for study but as a respite from 
worry, even the mystery and western 
story has performed a definite func- 
tion. Week in and week out we have 
heard over the loan desk expressions 
to the effect that—“I know my hus- 
band would have gone insane had it 
not been for the books we have got 
from this library.” 


The Children 


In the main most of us think of the 
hardships of the depression as affect- 
ing chiefly the morale of the adults in 
the family. But children’s librarians 
cite instance after instance of the sav- 
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ing grace of the books which so ab- 
sorbed the child that he has been 
wafted away from the distraughtness 
of his home surrounding to a world of 
make-believe. 


“Leisure Hours” 


I heard a story the other day that 
I cannot resist telling. The scene was 
in Cairo, Ill—where, whenever the 
Recreation bureau puts on a program 
for the white population, it puts on 
the same one for the negro groups. A 
friend had an errand in the negro 
section and saw a group going through 
fantastic motions and garbed in shorts 
that were too long and longs that were 
too short. Happening to see a negro 
maid of her acquaintance, she asked 
what they were doing. The negress 
replied, “We’ze tryin’ to learn to use 
our—what do they calls them—our, 
our, hours—it waz some special kin’ 
—oh yes, it was our leisure hours.” 


The Nation 


Now we want to look at the library 
situation in the country as a whole. 
What is the coverage nationally ? 

In this country although the use of 
existing libraries has mounted to un- 
dreamed of peaks—there are still vast 
areas, almost entire states where no li- 
braries exist. 

Forty million persons are without 
free library service; two million of 
whom reside in Illinois. 


The United States 


The need for a type of service which 
will accomplish for our vast areas what 
the county library is accomplishing in 
California has been stressed by the 
American Library Association for a 
numbers of years. 

A special Planning Board of the 
Association has made an _ intensive 
study with recommendations which are 
in print. 

Rather than using the county as a 
unit, this report stresses the import- 
ance of a series of regional libraries— 
for in this country most counties are 
too small or too sparsely settled to 
make an adequate unit. This necessity 
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for larger units of service is in line 
with the Griffenhagen report for Illi- 
nois with which you are familiar. 


Schedule for a Survey of the 
Public Library 


Now we come to the third point to 
be considered in our study. What is 
implied by the term library service 
and how may the community know 
whether such service is reasonably ade- 
quate. 

One of the most constructive helps 
provided for this purpose is the out- 
line given in the volume, “How Good 
is Your Town”, forms for citizen’s 
surveys prepared for the Wisconsin 
Conference of Social Work. It con- 
tains questions with space for answers 
on each phase of municipal government 
—Schools, Health, Social Service, etc. 


The library schedule, although 
planned for lay people is most stimu- 
lating professionally. It covers 20 
pages. On the mimeographed sheets 
distributed is a selection of those ques- 
tions which we felt would be of 
greatest importance to a group such 
as this. A few changes from this Wis- 
consin schedule have been made to ac- 
cord with Illinois requirements. 


Rather than go into these specific 
questions which require answers from 
a specific library, I would like to take 
the remainder of the time in trying to 
get at things that are basic to library 
service, especially in the smaller and 
medium sized communities. 


We who have been studying the prob- 
lem over a period of years, realize how 
low, according to this schedule, would 
the rating be of a great many of the 
288 libraries in our own state. There 
is a great deal which should be done 
to raise standards. This “doing” will 
not happen until the citizens and in 
some instances library boards, have 
a fuller vision of what constitutes ade- 
quate library service and what it signi- 
fies: They will have to be forthright 
in their insistence that as a public 
necessity the library be granted ade- 
quate financial support and that it be 
staffed by qualified librarians. 
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Larger Units 


But when local boards and citizens 
have done all that they can to better 
conditions there will still be definite 
limitations to accomplish all that needs 
to be done. 

The chief deterrent factor is that of 
the size of the taxing unit. As pointed 
out in the Griffenhagen report much 
greater efficiency could be accomplished 
in Illinois at less expense were the 
units for service and taxation larger. 

This principle of larger units is basic 
to library service. When the English 
have taken as their smallest unit for 
library service, a population of 75,000, 
you may get an inkling of why it is 
that our series of 288 unrelated librar- 
tes cannot be expected to supply serv- 
ice, which in any real sense can be 
termed adequate. 


Regional Libraries 


Seemingly the greatest obstacle to 
any scheme for larger units is the fear 
of extinction on the part of the smaller 
units. 

Our understanding of the regional 
system is that the local library func- 
tions as formerly and also becomes a 
distributing agency for the county li- 
brary. It thereby fulfills a larger mis- 
sion than previously. 

Such a principle we would expect 
to have worked out in a plan for 
regional libraries for the state, but 
such a plan would have to pre-suppose 
federal or state support for the regional 
libraries. 

It would operate in a fashion similar 
to the one being suggested by the Ad- 
visory School Commission. A trading 
rather than a geographical center 
would be chosen for headquarters, as 
can be seen from this picture chart. 
If advisable such headquarters could 
be in an established library at this 
trade center. Books would be sent by 
autos to local centers, such as a post 
office, school house, or gas station, 
from which they could be drawn. 

The reasons for basing any proposed 
setup for larger units of service on 
the region rather than on the county 
are twofold. 
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First, the human factor. We know 
that county lines form no barrier to 
traffic. If there is a more alluring 
trade center just over the county 
boundary, the people will go there 
rather than to the county seat for any 
other place within the county. 

The second reason is a very real one 
in Illinois due to our out-dated con- 
stitution. On the statutes, there is 
provision for a tax not in excess of 
34, mill to establish and maintain a 
county library. According to our con- 
stitution, a tax for any county agency 
must be spread over the entire county. 
The tax for a county library would 
therefore be spread over those com- 
munities which are already levying a 
tax for a local library as well as the 
non-libraried part of the county. This 
would bring about either double tax- 
ation, which is not legal, or the neces- 
sity for the local library to become a 
part of the county library. 

Years of experience in trying to 
overcome these obstacles both legally 
and in the minds of the people have 
demonstrated the futility of continuing 
efforts for the establishment of county 
libraries. 

A series of regional libraries sup- 
ported through a general state tax 
would seem to be a solution, at least 
until our state constitution is remade. 


Need for Wide Selection of Books 


Taking up the qualitative side of 
library service, two factors stand out, 
books and personnel. 

I believe that one is perfectly safe 
in saying that never in the world’s his- 
tory have there been such drastic 
changes within a like period in the ap- 
proach to knowledge as well as the 
mediums for the acquisition of it. 

Witness the contrast between your 
lower school training and that of the 
grade school today. Probably even 
the youngest of you had textbooks. 
Today, the single text is almost non- 
existent in progressive schools. The 
children are exposed to a wide range 
of reading. ‘Take for instance, the 
American Indian. In my day we used 
Brook’s “American Indian” as the one 
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book from which we learned all that 
we did learn about the Indian. Each 
of the 45 children in the class had a 
copy of that book and studied their 
lesson from it. 

Talk about dictatorship! Mr. Brook 
certainly dictated our thoughts and 
feelings regarding the Indian. 

What happens in the class room to- 
day? When the time comes to study a 
subject, a request is sent to the library 
for as many different books as can be 
secured, which are suited to the grade 
making the study. Pictures are also 
requested. The children then read the 
books, the ideal being that each child 
will have a different title. In class dis- 
cussion and in the project worked out, 
each child then contributes something 
from what he has read. The picture 
presented in sum total is not the stereo- 
typed Brook’s “American Indian,” but 
one formed from contributions from 
many sources. 

I don’t know how you feel about 
these newer methods of education, but 
I, for one, am thrilled by them. To 
me such an approach is a big step to- 
ward what should be the ideal of edu- 
cation in a democracy, training in mak- 
ing contributions to group discussion. 

Such educational methods require 
books and more books. With adults, 
trends in reading needs are much the 
same. Publishers have been quick to 
sense the fact that this is an age of 
specialization. Instead of publishing 
one encyclopaedia of applied mechanics, 
which used to be considered sufficient 
for the reference needs of the average 
library for several years, there is now 
published a manual or handbook for 
each separate phase of science and me- 
chanics. Such handbooks cost from 
$6 to $8 each and are revised every year 
or two. Only the latest revised edition 
will suffice and the sum invested by 
libraries in such books is of necessity 
very considerable. 

If we believe that progress is pro- 
moted through utilizing the wisdom 
and experience of the past, then hu- 
mans of today should have available 
the best of everything in print. I like 
that expression, “The boy on the 
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shoulders of a tall man can see farther 
than the tall man.” Libraries must 
provide all the strength and virility 
represented by the tall man capable of 
holding the boy on his shoulders. 

Not alone does such a concept of the 
needs of humans imply books, but it 
implies need for specialists to select 
them and give guidance as to their 
suitability to particular needs. 

In book work with children this 
need is as great as with adults. Some- 
times, I feel even greater, for children 
are in the habit-forming stage and the 
selection of character building material 
and that which is accurate as to fact, 
is of the greatest importance. 

The teacher knows the books relat- 
ing to her grade or her subject, but 
she cannot know the entire range of 
books needed for work even with grade 
children. There are no set boundaries 
in books, some 5th grade children need 
4th grade books, while others may be 
able to use parts of certain books for 
junior high schools. In the realm of 
illustrative material, pictures are the 
universal language and the illustrations 
in many adult books are equally good 
for children. Thus knowledge or 
printed material suited to the needs of 
young people is in itself a specialized 
field and a progressive system of educa- 
tion must needs have specially trained 
children’s librarians to make it func- 
tion. 


Costs Produce Necessity for 
Cooperation 


Books and trained service are costly. 
Especially in these days of reductions 
the question as to how funds can be 
secured to provide books in sufficient 
quantity and service of _ sufficient 
quality to meet the needs. 

The Evanston Library Board is very 
earnest in its feeling that just as the 
Griffenhagen report shows the neces- 
sity for larger wmts for service to 
avoid duplication of expense, so there 
is great need for cooperation between 
tax-supported institutions to avoid 


overlapping of activities, thereby costs. 
For this reason, twelve years ago the 
Library Board proposed to the grade 
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school boards a plan for joint operation 
of book service to children. 

The basis of the plan is that very 
common sense one of recognizing that 
non-duplication of materials and effort 
should create a fuller, finer whole, be- 
sides being more economical. 

Both the public library and the pub- 
lic schools are supported through tax- 
ation. Now that practically everything 
in print is of potential value to the 
public schools, it is not possible to 
differentiate in the fields to be covered 
by each. No longer can we say as we 
did up to twenty years ago that it is 
the province of the public schools to 
provide the textbooks and supplemen- 
tary readers and the province of the 
public library to provide the amplify- 
ing and recreational material. This is 
as true with the high school and col- 
lege as with the grade schools. One 
can hardly apply the older ideas when 
even certain articles in the Saturday 
Evening Post and the American Maga- 
zine are required reading in some of 
the courses at Northwestern. 

Both school and library require 
many books. Both have need for ex- 
pert advisory service in the selection 
and use of books. 

In Evanston the grade school people 
have been most understanding of the 
implications of progressive education. 
The Boards have provided a special li- 
brary room in each public school in 
the city. The books for reference are 
supplied by the school and Parent 
Teacher Association as are some of the 
circulating books. The bulk of the 
books for circulation are purchases by 
the Public Library. 

The School Board and the Public 
Library Board jointly employ a person 
who is head of all book work for chil- 
dren. She is supervisor of school li- 
braries and head of the Children’s De- 
partment of the Public Library. 

In addition, there are five specially 
trained children’s librarians employed 


two-thirds from school funds and one- 
third from Public Library funds. 


“Library is a definite part of the 
school curriculum from the first grade 
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up and each class is regularly scheduled 
to the school library for one period a 
week. It can well be seen that the 
individual reading guidance, which is 
the goal of both library and school, 
cannot be accomplished in the short 
time allowed, but it is a step in the 
right direction. Furthermore it pro- 
vides an opportunity for reaching non- 
readers before their dislike for reading 
becomes a habit. Since tests have 
demonstrated that most failures in 
school are due to lack of reading 
ability, this is a very definite gain to 
the child. Were there time, many other 
benefits of this cooperative scheme 
could be brought out. 

Just how great have been the sav- 
ings in dollars and cents through this 
joining of the forces of two tax sup- 
ported institutions it is difficult to even 
estimate. Certain it is, however, that 
to carry out a program of progressive 
education, the public schools would 
have to purchase twice, if not three 
times as many books as they do now. 
To make their book collections func- 
tion with the same economy and effi- 
ciency, which the materials in the 
manual training and domestic science 
departments function, the schools 
would have to have trained specialists 
as they do in other subjects to select 
and guide in the use of the materials. 
Therefore, they would have to have 
trained librarians. 

On the part of the public library 
it is certain that: 

1. The library would have to have 
more branch service for children were 
the school libraries not branches of the 
public library. 

2. The schools put up at public ex- 
pense are made to serve both institu- 
tions and thereby save duplication of 
building expense. In some instances, 
the library after school hours becomes 
a branch for adults as well as children. 


3. As a separate entity the library 
would reach only those who would come 
to it because of their interest in books. 
This cooperative arrangement enables 
the public library to reach all the chil- 
dren. 
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4. Best of all the theory that edu- 
cation is a life long process is given 
impetus through the start which chil- 
dren get from first grade on in the 
use of books and many books. The 
library is as a friend whom they keep 


on visiting both for counsel and enjoy- 
ment. 


Contract System 


Another form of service worked out 
on a cooperative plan which tends to 
create economies in books and service 
is that mentioned earlier, the contract 
system. 

The Illinois law provides that a 
municipality may contract with an or- 
ganized public library for books and 
service. 

To show concretely how such a con- 
tract may operate and the benefits to 
be derived may I cite Glenview as an 
illustration. Five years ago the village 
of Glenview approached the Evanston 
Library Board on the subject of con- 
tracting for books. They realized that 
as one member said, “With our income 
it would take a life time to buy enough 
books of our own to meet the need of 
the Glenview people.” A contract was 
drawn which permits the Glenview Li- 
brary to borrow 750 books at a time 
for the sum of $375.00 per year. It 
also specifies that the librarian must 
have had specialized training. 


The operation of this contract is 
practically the same as that of one of 
our regular branches. 


The librarian can return books as 
often as she pleases and get others in 
their places. As a result she drives 
into Evanston once a week with fifty 
to ninety requests for special titles that 
are wanted. The total number of books 
read last year was 18,000. The cost 
would have been roughly $36,000 if 
Glenview people had had to buy the 
books. Actually they cost only about 
$.80 per annum or $.09 for every one 
that was circulated. 

From Evanston’s point of view this 
venture in library cooperation has been 
both welcome and successful. The 
money received from the contract has 
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been used for books which benefited 
Evanston as well as Glenview readers, 
for it has given a fund for purchase of 
new titles. 

Such a contract system would seem 
to be one method for solving the ques- 
tion of how to put within the range 
of people the wide variety of books 
needed to meet the great variety of 
needs of people. Glenview is merely 
typical of numerous communities in 
the state. It has a population of only 
2,000 persons and yet a recent count 
showed that the 1,400 adults in the 
community are engaged in over 100 
different types of occupation. The 
maximum tax on the property valu- 
ation there would produce not even 
enough to purchase the outstanding 
new books to say nothing of the need 
for the standard works of all ages. 

Several other places have availed 
themselves of this provision of the law. 
Bellwood has a contract with Oak 
Park and those Board members are en- 
thusiastic over its tremendous advan- 
tage over investing all of the funds in 
the purchase of books which when read 
are seldom wanted again. The prin- 
ciple of the contract system is much 
the same as that of the rental library 
—the rental library has surely come to 
stay. 

The Way Out—Need for Legislation 


Now in conclusion—we have seen 
that: 

1. Changes in the whole approach 
to knowledge necessitate books, books 
by the thousands, and expert guidance 
in their selection and adaption to indi- 
vidual needs. 

2. This has brought about the im- 
perative need for affording people in 
non-libraried areas of the state and 
those in the smaller communities, ac- 
cess to larger resources than local 
funds can make possible. 


The Legislative Program of the 
I. L. A. 


The Illinois Library Association has 
been working on these problems for 
many years. Its special Planning 


Board together with the Legislative 
Committee put their recommendations 
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into a three-fold program for legisla- 
tive action last year. Many of you co- 
operated with us in trying to secure 
its passage and know that only one of 
the three bills became a law. 

At a recent meeting of the Library 
Planning Board, the proposals for 1937 
were discussed and although a final de- 
cision was not requested, the consensus 
of opinion pointed to a legislative pro- 
gram for 1937 similar to that of 1935. 

Each part of our 1935 program is 
so closely related to what I understand 
are the principles promoted by the 
League that I know you will be very 
interested in it. 

This legislative program sought an 
appropriation from the general fund 
of the State of: 

$1,000,000 for the biennium for li- 
brary service to non-library areas to be 
carried out through a system of re- 
gional libraries. 

$600,000 for the 2 years for books 
for existing libraries to in part offset 
the drastic cuts in book budgets. This 
is the bill which was passed. 

Most important of all to safeguard 
all expenditures for tax-supported li- 
braries, we tried for the third time to 
secure a law requiring certification of 
librarians. 

The bill for regional libraries coin- 
cides with the League’s interest in cre- 
ating larger units. Certification is ex- 
actly in line with the emphasis you are 
placing this year in improving per- 
sonnel in government service. 


Certification 


Those of us who for years have been 
working for certification of librarians 
are filled with deepest gratitude that 
the League of Women Voters is cam- 
paigning for the merit system and has 
adopted so telling a slogan as, “Find 
the man for the job, not the job for 
the man.” 

So far, the Illinois library law says 
nothing about the qualifications of per- 
sons who may receive a salary from the 
tax fund. A person may be eight or 
eighty—illiterate or a moron. The 
words librarian or library assistant 
have no legal definition. 
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After the second failure to get a bill 
for certification of librarians passed 
by the Legislature in 1929, the Illinois 
Library Association instituted a scheme 
of voluntary certification in the hope 
that such a plan might create better 
understanding of the significance of 
such a measure. Several hundred li- 
brarians availed themselves of this op- 
portunity. 

The need for the adoption of some 
form of merit system for library per- 
sonnel is shown from the fact that 
50% of the people employed in tax 
supported libraries in Illinois have had 
only eighth grade or first year (junior) 
high school education—of the 275 chief 
librarians outside of Chicago, 148 have 
had no training whatever for their po- 
sition and 20% have not completed 
high school. 

The certification bills proposed last 
year were worked out after long study 
by a special committee and were based 
on experience in other states and previ- 
ous attempts in Illinois. 

In brief the bills provided : 

1. That the laws should not be re- 
troactive. All persons employed July 
1, 1935 would be certified too. This 
we found from past experience was a 
necessary provision. 


2. Four grades of certificates would 
be granted with possibility of progres- 
sing from one grade to another by ex- 
amination. A certain number of years 
of experience was to be credited in lieu 
of formal library training. 

Certificates would have been issued 
by the State Department of Registra- 
tion and Education upon recommenda- 
tion of an Advisory Board composed 
of: 

“Five persons, one of whom shall be 
a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School, and 
the other four of whom shall be com- 
petent librarians who have five years 
experience as such, designated from 
time to time by the Director of Regis- 
tration and Education and after the 
first year, such persons must be hold- 
ers of a librarian’s certificate of the 
highest grade.” 
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Last year the certification bills in- 
troduced by the Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation got only as far as being re- 
ferred to a committee. A sequence of 
mishaps occurred due to the critical 
illness of the chairman. However, it 
would probably have been of no avail 
had our certification bill been voted 
out of Committee, for the Speaker of 
the House stated definitely that he 
would not allow the bill to be taken 
up even if they reached the floor of the 
House. 


You ask why ?—First—because many 
librarians and library boards are op- 
posed to such “interference”—second 
—the increased use of, and demand for, 
library service has brought libraries in- 
to the limelight and possibilities of 
getting jobs in them is coming more 
and more to the attention of all classes 
of people including those concerned 
with local, county, and state govern- 
ment. 


We are not at all certain that certifi- 
cation is the best solution of the prob- 
lem of assuring the qualifications most 
needed for library service. 


It is the means of establishing the 
merit system which has been adopted 
by five states and is being recommended 
in several others. 


It is the form recommended by the 
I. L. A. rather than civil service for 
the experience of those libraries where 
civil service has been operative has not 
been satisfactory and it is generally 
agreed to be a handicap to efficiency. 
In the case of public libraries in Illi- 
nois, it is a very fine legal point 
whether—since the rate of tax levy and 
the duties of the Board of Directors 
are designated by state law—civil serv- 
ice can be made effective with tax-sup- 
ported public libraries. 


We need the united strength of all 
of the Leagues of the state to assist 
in bringing about legislation to insure 
standards for the personnel employed 
in public libraries—and furthermore 
to aid in providing state-wide coverage 
for library service. 
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In connection with this paper, used 
as a basis for a talk before the League 
of Women Voters, two outlines were 
prepared and mimeographed. 


One is an outline of “The Public 
Library as a Governmental and Educa- 
tional Policy,” particularly in regard 
to Illinois. 
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The other, “How Good is Your 
Town,” is a form for a community sur- 
vey on the public library. It is com- 
posed of selections from a schedule pre- 
pared for the Wisconsin Conference on 
Social Work. 

Copies of both are available in mim- 
eographed form from the Evanston 
Public Library. 


I. L. A. PLANNING BOARD 


The appointment of committees on 
five phases of library planning was au- 
thorized at the first meeting of the 
Planning Board of the Illinois Library 
Association, held March 13 in Chicago. 

The chairman, Arnold Trotier, was 
authorized to appoint, when he deemed 
advisable, individuals not members of 
the Illinois Library Association. 

It was recommended that these com- 
mittees study the question with a view 
to making a long-time state library 
plan for Illinois and also to prepare 
recommendations for immediate ob- 
jectives. 

In discussing regional and county 
library service, the opinion was ex- 
pressed that federal or state aid will 
be necessary for the successful develop- 
ment of such service in Illinois. 

Ida Faye Wright reported on her 
work with the Illinois League of 
Women Voters, outlining her speech 
before the Evanston Chapter. (See 
page 126 of this issue). 

Anna May Price told of the con- 
ference held by Mr. Trotier, Miss 
Osmotherly and herself on February 
20 with members of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, who ex- 
pressed their willingness to co-operate 
with the Illinois Library Association. 
Members of the Planning Board and 
of the committees as subsequently ap- 
pointed by Mr. Trotier are as follows: 


PLANNING Boarp 


Arnold H. Trotier, University of Illinois 
Library, Urbana—Chairman. 

Gerald H. Sandy, University of Illinois 
Library, Urbana—Secretary. 

Leon Carnovsky, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago. 


Mrs. Lucy W. Errett, trustee, Public 
Library, Kewanee. 

Michael F. Gallagher, trustee, Public 
Library, Highland Park. 

Effie A. Lansden, librarian, Public Library, 
Cairo. 

Nathan R. Levin, assistant librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Chicago. 

Eleanor Libbey, librarian, New Trier 
Township High School Library, Win- 
netka. 

Anna May Price, supt., Library Extension 
— Illinois State Library, Spring- 

eld. 

William Teal, librarian, Public Library, 
Cicero. 

Alice Williams, librarian, Public Library, 
Moline. 

Ida F. Wright, librarian, Public Library, 
Evanston. 


CoMMITTEES 


Library Support and Extension of Library 
Service 

Leon Carnovsky, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago—Chairman. 

Michael F. Gallagher, trustee, Public 
Library, Highland Park. 

Effie A. Lansden, librarian, Public Library, 
Cairo. 

Nathan R. Levin, assistant librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Chicago. 

Anna May Price, supt., Library Extension 
™‘vision, Illinois State Library, Spring- 
fead. 

William Teal, librarian, Public Library, 
Cicero. 

Ida F. Wright, librarian, Public Library, 
Evanston. 


Library Personnel 

Alice Williams, librarian, Public Library, 
Moline—Chairman. 

Mrs. Lucy W. Errett, trustee, Public Li- 
brary, Kewanee. 

Pearl Field, librarian, Henry E. Legler 
Regional Branch, Public Library, Chi- 


cago. 

Charlotte Ryan, librarian, Public Library, 
Jacksonville. 

Eleanor W. Welch, librarian, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal. 
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School Libraries and the Coordination of 
School and Public Library Service 


Eleanor Libbey, librarian, New Trier 
Township High School Library, Win- 
netka—Chairman. 

Leon Carnovsky, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago. 

Mrs. Lucy W. Errett, trustee, Public Li- 
brary, Kewanee. 

Marie M. Hostetter, University of Illinois 
Library School, Urbana. 

Anna May Price, supt., Library Extension 
Division, Illinois State Library, Spring- 
field. 


University, College and Research Libraries 


P. L. Windsor, director, University of 
Illinois Library, Urbana—Chairman. 
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J. Christian Bay, librarian, The John 
Crerar Library, Chicago. 

A. F. Kuhlman, associate director, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Libraries. 

Jean Sharp, librarian, Rockford College. 

Mrs. Bethania M. Smith, librarian, Illi- 
nois Wesleyan University, Bloomington. 


State Institutional Libraries 


Anne M. Boyd, University of Illinois Li- 
brary School, Urbana—Chairman. 

Isabel G. Horne, librarian, Public Library, 
Maywood. 

Anna May Price, supt., Library Extension 
— Illinois State Library, Spring- 
field. 

Donald R. Taft, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 


SOUTHERN LIBRARIES FORM ORGANIZATION 


At the regional library meeting 
sponsored by the Library Extension 
Division in Benton, March 30, a new 
library organization was formed. It 
was given no official name, but might 
well be called the Southern [Illinois 
Library Association. Bernice Wiede- 
mann of Harrisburg was elected presi- 
dent and Mrs. Nannie G. Parks of 
Marion, secretary. 

The libraries of this section of the 
state are all small and their problems 
are seldom touched in the state meet- 
ings. The one time in the year when 
the librarians get together and talk 
“shop” is at the spring regional con- 
ference. The new organization is an 


attempt to overcome the isolation left 
during the rest of the year. The meet- 
ings are to be quarterly, the spring 
regional conference to be substituted 
for one quarter. 


The first of the new group meetings 
was held at Harrisburg on April 23 
with librarians or assistants present 
from Herrin, Cairo, Mt. Vernon, 
Metropolis, Carbondale, and Johnston 
City. The discussions were very in- 
formal and included opinions on the 
distribution of the Library Relief 
Fund. 


The next meeting is to be held in 
Cairo in September. 


PLAN FOR REFERENCE SERVICE IN ILLINOIS REGIONAL 
LIBRARIES 


By ALLEYNE BAUMGARDNER, Candidate for M. S. Degree, University of 
Illinois Library School 


“There’s a hard wind blowing today, 
which helps, if you’re going in the right 
direction.” In one of H. A. Over- 
street’s books he quotes this chance re- 
mark of a western farmer about the 
weather. There is a hard wind of new 
ideas blowing today across the social 
scene and whirling into every corner 
of your professional lives. Its pres- 
ence makes it increasingly important 
that we question ourselves thus: Are 
we headed in the right direction, con- 


scious of what the social trends can 
mean to our institutions? Are we 
striving to maintain a sensible balance 
between new experiences and old back- 
grounds? 

Self education, the only kind that 
continues to the end of life and enables 
us to meet successfully the vicissitudes 
of this changing world, makes society 
dynamic instead of static. In com- 
menting upon library service in the fu- 
ture, S. H. Ranck, of Grand Rapids, 
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Michigan, says, “Libraries are the most 
economical and the most efficient 
means of supplying the material for 
such (self) education, for a public li- 
brary is simply an example of enlight- 
ened co-operation on the part of the 
people of the community to satisfy in 
the best possible and most economical 
way a great human need—the desire 
to know and to understand.”* 

The public library, however, in com- 
mon with many other functions of gov- 
ernment, suffers from certain obvious 
difficulties in rendering efficient and 
complete service to all the people. The 
small library which served its com- 
munity adequately twenty years ago 
has, in most cases, been unable to keep 
up with the needs and demands of its 
public. In the main these difficulties 
center about the unit of library serv- 
ice, and thus inevitably the problem 
of regionalism presents itself for con- 
sideration. Recently, the rapidly grow- 
ing insistence of students and officials 
of government on a thorough overhaul- 
ing and revision of the structure of 
local government has necessarily in- 
volved the library. Reforms are par- 
ticularly directed toward a radical re- 
duction in the number of units. One 
may clearly understand, then, that 
pressure both from within and from 
without the library group has raised 
this question of the proper unit of 
library service to a position of major 
importance. 

An earlier solution offered to this 
problem was the establishment of 
county libraries. At the turn of the 
century the first successful attempts 
were hailed with enthusiasm and the 
national and state library associations 
of the country placed themselves 
squarely behind the development of 
this type of library unit. But even a 
brief survey of the American library 
scene today is sufficient evidence that 
the county library is not, for much of 
our country, the best solution of the 
problem. C. B. Joeckel states that 
“more than 1,000 of the 3,068 American 


?Ranck, S. H. Library service twenty years hence. 
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counties have no public libraries of any 
kind within their boundaries. Forty- 
five million people, or nearly two- 
fifths of the American population, live 
in government areas which have no 
library service.”* These figures show 
plainly enough that there is no such 
thing as equalization of library serv- 
ice, or even an approximation of it. 
In many states the typical county unit 
is too small in area, in population, and 
in wealth to permit the establishment 
of effective libraries. The successful 
development of county libraries in 
California and in parts of the West 
has been partly due to the fact that the 
units are generally large enough to 
afford the necessary background in 
population and taxing values. Not 
until very recently, however, have other 
possibilities of organization received 
any consideration. 

The problem of regionalism as a 
whole includes not only those portions 
of the country which are not now 
served by public libraries but almost 
equally the relation of existing librar- 
ies to each other and to the areas now 
without libraries. The experiments 
already made with regional library 
service to wider areas than hitherto 
attempted seem to demonstrate the va- 
lidity of the ideas of larger units. Two 
notable pioneer efforts of regional co- 
operation were in Great Britain: the 
Cornwall scheme originated in 1927, 
and the regional system of northern 
counties started in 1931. The Car- 
negie demonstration in the Fraser 
Valley of British Columbia under the 
supervision of Helen Gordon Stewart 
has proved that a very large, sparsely 
settled region can successfully co-oper- 
ate. Mary Rothrock in her interesting 
project in the Tennessee valley has 
worked out some useful patterns for 
regional library planning. Kathleen 
Wead, who has been conducting a suc- 
cessful regional experiment in Ver- 
mont, concludes that the regional li- 
brary idea is the most practical one for 
extension of book service to people who 


Library Journal, May 15, 1934. 
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live in rural communities. In May, 
1935, the Library Journal announced 
the state plans, which include some 
phase of regional development, of 
Louisiana, South Dakota, Pennsyl- 
vania, Washington and Tennessee. Our 
own state of Illinois formulated in 1934 
and 1935 tentative plans for a regional 
division of the state for library pur- 
poses. 

This brief historical survey of the 
general library situation and a state- 
ment of the experiment and plans ex- 
isting in various regions seem essential 
before one considers the situation in 
our home state. In 1925 the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, which has 
been so successful within its own state, 
said that good modern library service 
could be supported only by a library 
with an annual income of $4,000 in a 
town of not less than 4,000 people. 
For communities of smaller size, pool- 
ing of resources and the unification of 
the organization was declared to be the 
only proper course of action.* Accord- 
ing to the 1933 Statistics of the Li- 
braries of Illinois, published by the Li- 
brary Extension Division, 55% of the 
279 public libraries in Illinois are be- 
low the population required, and 70% 
are below the income considered neces- 
sary. It was found that 46% of the 
people outside of Chicago are without 
direct library service. Although the 
state ranks third in the United States 
for manufactures and fourth for value 
of its agricultural products, it cannot 
be proud of the fact that two million 
of its residents are without public li- 
braries—eight of its 102 counties have 
not a single library within their bord- 
ers. Over 927,000 rural people of 
Illinois are without direct library 
service. 

During the summer and fall of 1934, 
the Library Extension Division of IIli- 
nois worked out a tentative regional 
map of Illinois and plans for a regional 
library experiment. This was in prep- 
aration for a legislative campaign, in 
the spring of 1935, for a $1,000,000 
appropriation from the general fund of 


*Fair, E. M. A unit for library service. 
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the State to provide library service to 
all the people of Illinois. It was de- 
cided that in this State efficient, eco- 
nomical library service could be given 
by using a larger and more flexible 
unit—the consumers’ trading area. 
This tentative map followed, in some 
respects, the Thompson map of trade 
centers, but not in every case. 

In a recent letter, Miss Price, super- 
intendent of the Library Extension 
Division, states, “I came to the conclu- 
sion that it would be useless to try to 
divide the State, as a whole, into li- 
brary regions with the co-operation of 
the librarians in those regions, and 
more hopeless still to try to secure a 
regional library tax. Therefore, 
I recommended a State fund. ‘ 
to be administered through the Library 
Extension Division. The books were 
to be selected and purchased by the 
Extension Division and were to be 
placed in districts throughout the State 
not now served with libraries, in rural 
schools, and in small communities. If 
the existing libraries would co-operate 
by opening up their collections to non- 
residents and would handle collections 
of books, which might be used by their 
own patrons as well as non-residents, 
the Library Extension Division would 
pay for that service from the $1,000,000 
fund. The whole service was planned 
only as an experiment, largely to de- 
termine the size and territory which 
would form regional libraries.” 

Inasmuch as the proposed legisla- 
tion was not passed in the regular ses- 
sion of the 59th General Assembly 
further plans are being worked out now 
by a committee of the Illinois Library 
Association. 

Because the whole scheme as sug- 
gested for Illinois was planned as an 
experiment, very few definite sugges- 
tions concerning the organization of 
reference service for the regional li- 
braries seems to have been formulated. 
Plans for such service are, therefore, 
visionary. First of all, the fact that 
there is a marked difference in library 
development in the northern and 


Wisconsin Library Bulletin, July, 1925. Pp. 
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southern parts of the State will neces- 
sarily require different types of initial 
organization of regional systems. 
Statistics show that south of Spring- 
field the public library is smaller and 
more sparsely scattered. Then, too, in 
that half of the State there are yet six 
counties without a single public li- 
brary. 


Miss Rothrock defines a regional li- 
brary as one whose service area is a 
homogeneous region.* Let us visualize, 
first of all, the pattern for library 
planning which will probably be most 
successful in the typical northern [lli- 
nois community. Here the regional 
library service will be grouped around 
a trade or social center which in the 
majority of cases will contain one or 
more larger libraries with well-estab- 
lished organizations. The chosen li- 
brary must be built up and equipped 


adequately to serve as a nucleus of the © 


proposed regional development. The 
other public libraries already in this 
region will continue to give service to 
their public, but a service augmented 
by the aid and supervision received 
from the larger, more adequate central 
library. Branch libraries or deposit 
stations will be established in those 
communities without libraries and book 
truck service will serve these agencies. 
General supervision and planning in 
each region will be in the hands of a 
competent administrator who will keep 
in close touch with the State Extension 
Division. 

One of the big opportunities of the 
regional library lies in reference serv- 
ice to the people in all parts of the in- 
cluded territory. The general plan for 
the organization of the reference ser- 
vice will resemble such existent types 
as those used in the county libraries of 
California, in regional systems here 
and in other countries, and in some of 
our largest cities with their dependent 
branch divisions. The central library 
must develop a strong reference collec- 
tion capable of specialized service, and 
function, too, as a reservoir filled with 
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a large book stock available for the use 
of all. If there are other large libraries 
in the region, they should co-operate in 
every way possible with the regional 
headquarters and the smaller neighbor- 
ing libraries. Each smaller library 
will provide an adequate reference col- 
lection to meet the general demands of 
its own community, and will refer to 
the central library by telephone or mail 
questions which cannot be answered by 
the local collection. Each library 
should build up its own local history 
collection and special collections on 
subjects connected with its own town or 
community, such as industries, institu- 
tions, and famous persons. Students, 
research workers, and many groups 
needing specialized reference service 
will be urged to communicate direct 
with the central library. 


The provision of a strong, well- 
selected and up-to-date reference col- 
lection in the central library will be 
the first requisite for effective refer- 
ence service. In many instances the 
larger library which is selected as re- 
gional headquarters will possess a care- 
fully planned reference collection; 
however, in order to provide specialized 
service to the entire territory, it will 
find additions and acquisitions neces- 
sary. Briefly such a collection should 
contain all the basis reference books, 
many useful government and state 
documents, an adequate list of current 
periodicals, with bound files of all im- 
portant sets, periodical indexes, maps, 
and up-to-date ephemeral pamphlet 
material. Its use should be directed 
by a competent reference librarian. 


Before this central reference collec- 
tion can be definitely planned, the re- 
gional administrator and the reference 
librarian of the central library must 
make a careful study of the varied in- 
terests represented in the entire terri- 
tory, such as existing industries, social 
groups and institutions, schools and 
educational organizations. Valuable 
suggestions may be obtained from the 
librarians and reference people in the 


*Rothrock, M. U. Patterns for re lu lanning. A. L. A. Bulletin, Septem- 
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libraries of the surrounding communi- 
ties. Key people to contact are such 
community leaders as the farm adviser, 
home adviser, county superintendent 
of schools, principal of high schools 
and grade schools, the county nurse, 
editors of newspapers, ministers, poli- 
tical and business leaders, and officers 
of social, fraternal, and educational or- 
ganizations. The Library Extension 
Division will also be able to give valu- 
able suggestions. The success of the 
undertaking will depend upon the co- 
operation which the central leaders 
maintain with all these groups. 


In determining the additions and 
acquisitions necessary to supplement 
the existing reference tools, provision 
should be made for two types of refer- 
ence service. The first is the ready- 
reference or short, informational type 
often given over the telephone or brief- 
ly across the desk. Some of the ques- 
tions of this type will be answered in 
the smaller libraries, many will be 
handled by the central service. In a 
recent investigation of reference service 
in thirty-three branch libraries in Bos- 
ton by Miss Edith Guerrier, supervisor 
of branches, she found that five-sixths 
of the questions received might be 
answered by the following aids: en- 
cyclopedias, dictionaries, atlases, 
“World almanac,” “Statesman’s Year- 
book,” Readers’ Guide to Periodical Lit- 
erature, “Who’s Who in America,” 
“Who’s Who,” and debate or quotation 
books. The other type of service in- 
volves the more difficult questions 
which require special knowledge, and 
research by a reference specialist. Pro- 
vision to supply both types of reference 
service to a large region will no doubt 
require added copies or sets of many 
of the standard reference aids and the 
acquisition of many specialized tools 
which the library has not needed or 
has been unable to afford. Advantage 
should be taken of all opportunities for 
second-hand or remainder purchases. 
Special attention should be paid to re- 
cent reprints at reduced prices of ex- 
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cellent standard sets or books, such as 
the “Cambridge History of American 
Literature,” “Cambridge History of 
English Literature,’ Garnett and 
Gosse’s “Illustrated History of English 
Literature,” Van Doren’s “Anthology 
of World Poetry,” Bartlett’s “Familiar 
Quotations,” and Bailey’s “Cyclopedia 
of Horticulture.” 

The regional libraries will take over 
some of the circulation work which 
has been handled by the Library Ex- 
tension Division in that they will build 
up many special collections, called re- 
serve collections in some regions, of 
books and other material for varied 
groups and with a seasonal demand. 
For example, such a group may be 
made up of titles used as supplemen- 
tary reading in the schools, elementary 
or secondary, or of material concerning 
the holidays including the history, ob- 
servance, etc., of such days as Christ- 
mas, Lincoln’s and Washington’s birth- 
days, Thanksgiving and Hallowe’en. 
These collections suggest unlimited 
possibilities in service to school li- 
braries, to students enrolled in certain 
study courses, to members of reading 
clubs, to followers of lecture courses, 
and to those interested in organizing 
reading programs. These reserves will 
be sent in quantities to the branches 
or agencies as they are needed, for a 
loan period of six weeks. This valu- 
able aid covers a seasonal demand 
which it would be impossible for the 
smaller libraries to meet and which it 
would be unwise for them to afford 
because of the periodic use. 


I wish to suggest here several plans 
for co-operation in reference work 
which have been found successful else- 
where either in county or regional or- 
ganizations. In the course of time, I 
believe many or all these schemes will 
be possible in the Illinois regional set- 
up, especially in the northern half 
where numerous large libraries are 
already established. First, a dictionary 
catalog, with full subject and title 
entries, of all books, documents, and 


5 Guerrier, Edith. Measurement of reference service in a branch library. A. L. A. 


Bulletin, September, 1935. Pp. 632-36. 
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important pamphlets owned by the 
central library will prove invaluable 
not only to the reference staff but also 
to any one wishing to use this vast col- 
lection. Very necessary is a shelf-list, 
by branch, of the titles loaned to any 
branch or distributing point in the 
territory. As soon as feasible a union 
list or catalog of the holdings of every 
library in the territory should be pre- 
pared by experts, with symbols in- 
cluded to note each library’s ownership. 
Such a catalog will greatly facilitate 
all schemes of co-operative buying and 
loaning in that the central library 
would know the holdings of each li- 
brary. Union lists of such holdings 
as periodicals, newspapers, special col- 
lections and groups of books on special 
subjects have proved very useful in 
reference service. It has been suggested 
recently that a special service to the 
community may be rendered by the 
compilation of a union list of oppor- 
tunities for adult education. 


As stated previously, the regional 
development in southern Illinois will 
require a different type of initial pro- 
cedure. Because many of the existent 
libraries are small and some communi- 
ties have been without any form of li- 
brary service, it will oftentimes be 
necessary to build the regional library 
from the beginning in a central loca- 
tion. Probably branch libraries and 
deposit stations will be established in 
new locations also. In such regions 
careful studies of community condi- 
tions will be especially essential. In- 
terest in libraries and confidence in 
library service must be fostered. Care- 
ful supervision and expert guidance 
should produce admirable organization 
in the course of a few years. Often co- 
operative plans and schemes are more 
successfully executed in new library 
territory than in districts long estab- 
lished and organized. 


As an aid in building up and sup- 
plementing the reference collections of 
the central libraries and as guidance 
in assisting the other libraries in ref- 
erence selection, the following lists 
may prove useful: 
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1. HUTCHINS, MARGARET, and others. 


Guide to the use of libraries: a 
manual for college and university 
students. Rev. ed. Wilson, 1935. 


2. HUTCHINS, MARGARET, comp. 


A trial list of books recommended 
for reference use. Queens Borough 
Public Library. Branch reference 
division. 1930. 

“A selection of books recom- 
mended as a purchasing list for the 
Queens Borough library branches, 
with a view to strengthening their 
reference service. Symbols pre 
fixed indicate whether book should 
be in all branches or in large only 
or in smaller ones only.” Especi- 
ally useful for inexpensive books. 


3. ILLINOIS LIBRARY EXTENSION 
DIVISION. 


Reference collection for 
libraries. 1933. 


4. McCOMBS, NELSON W., comp. 


A list of reference books, with 
descriptive notes for freshmen. 
Revised 1935. (New York Univer- 
sity Bulletin. v. 35, no. 38. August 
17, 1935). 


5. INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Check list of reference books for 
branch libraries in Indianapolis. 
Mimeographed. November, 1935. 


6. MUDGE, ISADORE G. 


Guide to reference books. 6th ed. 
American Library Association. 1936. 


7. NEW YORK. STATE LIBRARY. 
Reference lists. 


small 


8. RIDGWAY, HELEN A., comp. 


The reference book collection of 
the Elmhurst. branch iibrary. 
Queens Borough Public Library. 
1932. 

“Two thousand volumes are listed 
to show what books might be ex- 
pected in a new and up-to-date ref- 
erence collection. Miss Hutchins’ 
Trial list, 1930, used as a basis. 


Two principal duties of the regional 
library supervisor are the establish- 
ment of a central library system, well 
adapted to service for the entire region, 
and the guidance of all library func- 
tions in the territory through profes- 
sional aid to all libraries. The refer- 
ence librarian of the central library 
should aid materially in these processes 
and contacts. Often special bulletins, 
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issued periodically, may contain an- 
notated lists of recent reference aids 
useful for the branch or smaller library 
reference departments, and, perhaps, 
may aid by calling attention to new 
material available at headquarters, by 
suggesting recent periodical articles 
especially valuable for reference, and 
by guiding the librarian in the smaller 
library. Even though library purchases 
for the region will be approved by the 
regional administrator and will be 
handled by the central library, it is 
advisable that each co-operating li- 
brarian be allowed considerable free- 
dom in her choice of acquisitions in 
order to provide for the particular 
needs and interests of each commun- 
ity. When feasible, meetings of the 
public librarians with the reference 
specialists of the region will be planned 
at the central library. At those meet- 
ings new aids may be discussed, poli- 
cies determined, and some acquaint- 
ance with the central reference collec- 
tion acquired. 

And finally a few comments are in 
order concerning the training and 
qualifications desirable in the regional 
reference librarian. College graduation 
and at least one year in an accredited 
library school should constitute the 
minimum scholastic requirements for 
such a position. Several years of 
varied reference experience are espe- 
cially desirable. Previous contact with 
reference work in a large library with 
dependent branches, in a county sys- 
tem, in a small town library, and in 
a school or college library will all prove 
helpful. The librarian in question 
must be able to inspire the confidence 
and win the respect of the neighboring 
librarians and the people of the region. 
It is especially desirable that she 
possess that limitless amount of tact 
and inquisitiveness which will enable 
her to know the region well and to 
understand its needs and interests. 
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REGIONAL LIBRARY CONFERENCES 


Thirteen regional library conferences 
were held in Illinois during March and 
April, under the direction of the Li- 
brary Extension Division. The 720 peo- 
ple attending represented 250 libraries. 

One of the chief topics on the pro- 
gram was that of library planning. 
The question of regional libraries, their 
feasibility and possible development in 
Illinois, and the method of support 
were the main points brought out. 

The work of the Illinois Library As- 
sociation and its responsibility in library 
planning for Illinois was presented. 


A third major topic discussed was 
the $600,000 book fund appropriated 
by the 59th General Assembly. Li- 
brarians and trustees reported upon 
the books purchased and the influence 
of the fund upon the library budget 
and the trustees, as well as upon the 
reading public. The possibility of per- 
manent State aid was also discussed. 

Other subjects which were con- 
sidered were: Certification of librari- 
ans; professional education, including 
attendance at summer courses ; periodi- 
cals and periodical binding. 


ATTENDANCE AT CONFERENCES 


Libraries 
Date. Place. Librarians. Directors. Visitors. Total. represented. 

March 26 Kewanee .......... 49 39 4 92 30 
pT Ee ae ae 22 21 4 47 18 
ee Oo IE dw ccincoses 15 12 1 28 11 
April 7 Jacksonville ....... 32 21 5 58 22 
P:R 23 19 1 43 13 
April 14 Winnetka ......... 45 5 3 53 22 
April 15 Maywood ......... 69 20 15 104 31 
Apeti 17 Demville ...ccsecee 32 14 1 47 17 
April 22 Freeport .......... 34 19 5 58 15 
April 24 Macomb .......... 26 20 2 48 13 
April 28 DeKalb ........... 23 14 1 38 17 
BOOT Be BORED dicccccccscs 32 16 1 49 20 
May 1 Granite City ....... 29 16 10 55 21 

BE: dhincwenwnhdeadecene 431 236 52 720 250 


CONSTITUTION SESQUICENTENNIAL 


The celebration of the 150th anniver- 
sary of the formation of the constitu- 
tion of the United States will begin 
September, 1937. A United States 
Constitution Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion, composed of eighteen members, 
was established by joint resolution of 
the 74th Congress. Representative Sol 
Bloom of New York was named director 
general of the Commission. 

The Commission is to prepare plans 
and program for the adequate celebra- 
tion of the anniversary. State exten- 
sion leaders, librarians, clubs and or- 
ganizations have been invited to parti- 
cipate in the celebration and to bring 
before the Commission any suggestions 
for the commemoration of this histori- 
cal event. 

The Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers has listed in the Bulletin 


sources for supply of copies of the Con- 
stitution and the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 


The Constitution may be obtained 
from the Constitution Educational 
Association, 28 East Jackson Street, 
Chicago. It is an illuminated poster, 
30 by 40 inches, printed in red and 
black with small historical scenes 
around the border in colors. The 
price is $1.50 each. 


The Declaration of Independence 
may be obtained from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
for twenty-five cents a single copy. It is 
smaller in size, printed in black, with 
facsimile autographs of the signers. 


Framed copies of each of these may 
be obtained from Mrs. H. O. Huff, 742 
Spring Street, Alton, Illinois. 
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ADAH PATTON MEMORIAL FUND 


By P. L. WINDSOR, Chairman 


A memorial in honor of Adah Pat- 
ton has been established at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library, which is 
steadily, if perhaps slowly, growing to- 
wards a respectable size. 

A year and a half ago, a letter to 
non-resident subscribers to the fund 
was sent out by the Adah Patton 
Memorial Fund Board, which gave 
briefly the important facts with regard 
to this fund. However, since that 
letter was not sent to resident subscri- 
bers, a brief restatement may not be 
out of place. 

The plan began to take shape soon 
after Miss Patton left us in 1931. In 
1932, the University of Illinois Li- 
brary Club voted to establish a memo- 
rial to the life and work of Adah Pat- 
ton, and in a few weeks about five 
hundred dollars ($500) was collected 
from the library staff and the library 
schoo] faculty. The members of the 
Patton family have been most gen- 
erous, their gifts having amounted to 
over six hundred dollars ($600). The 
additional subscriptions from Miss 
Patton’s many friends and former col- 
leagues, together with the interest, 
have brought the fund to over seven- 
teen hundred dollars ($1,704.41). 

Since many subscribers expressed a 


desire to increase their subscriptions 
as soon as financial conditions should 
warrant, the Board is taking the lib- 
erty of suggesting that such increased 
subscriptions will be most welcome, To 
those friends of Miss Patton who at 
the time the plan was inaugurated 
found it impossible to make an initial 
contribution, but also expressed sym- 
pathy with the idea and intention to 
make a subscription as soon as it 
should be possible, may the Board be 
permitted to suggest that perhaps this 
may be a convenient time. The funds 
have been safely invested and are 
bringing in a moderate interest. As 
soon as the income from the fund will 
warrant the expenditure, the Board 
plans to issue a publication. Consid- 
erable material is now available and 
the Board hopes to publish the first 
study within a year or two. But until 
the sum approximates five thousand 
dollars ($5,000) it will hardly be pos- 
sible to publish studies annually or 
even biennially. 

The personnel of the Board remains 
unchanged, with Director Windsor as 
chairman and Eleanor Robertson as 
secretary-treasurer ; the other members 
being A. H. Trotier, Ethel Bond, and 
Frances Simpson. 


INTERNATIONAL MIND ALCOVE 


The Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, Division of Inter- 
course and Education, has selected five 
adult and seven juvenile books as the 
spring additions to the International 
Mind Alcove. The Library Extension 
Division is, as a number of other IIli- 
nois libraries, a recipient of this gift. 
The books are added to the collection 
and are available for loan to any resi- 
dent of Illinois who does not have ac- 
cess to these titles: 


ELLSWORTH, LINCOLN. Exploring to- 
day. Dodd, $1.75. 


HELFRITZ, HANS. Land without shade. 
McBride, $3.50. 


HARRABIN, J. F. An atlas of current 
affairs. Knopf, $1.50. 

NESBITT, L. M. Desolate marches. 
Harcourt, $2.50. 

STRATTON, G. M. International de 
lusions. Houghton, $2.00. 

AULAIRE, I. M. d@’ and E. P. d@’. Chil- 
dren of the northlights. Viking, $2.00. 

BEMELMANS, LUDWIG. Hansi. Vi- 
king, $2.00. 

HADER, BERTA and ELMER. Jamaica 
Johnny. Macmillan, $2.00. 

PETERSHAM, MAUD and MISKA. Story 
book of ships. Winston, 60 cents. 

Story book of wheels. Win- 

ston, 60 cents. 

SEREDY, KATE. Good master. Viking, 
$2.00. 

THOMAS, M. L. Carmelita sings. Ab- 
ingdon press, $1.00. 
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SUMMER LIBRARY COURSE, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The University of Illinois is plan- 
ning to offer this summer courses for 
high school graduates. There will be 
no credit and only librarians employed 
or under appointment to a position 
may enroll. This group of courses 
will not be given unless a sufficient 
number of students have been accepted 
for admission by May 15. 

There are five courses in this group: 
$70, Classification, cataloging, book 
numbers ; $71, Selection of books ; $72, 
Libraries and children ; 873, Reference 
work; S74, Library administration, 


order work and extension. 

The library courses open to college 
graduates will be offered as usual. 
Both first and second semester courses 
are given so that it is now possible for 
students to obtain the degree of B.S. 
in Library Science in four summer 
sessions. It is also possible to secure 
a Master’s degree during the summers. 

Anyone desiring more detailed in- 
formation concerning the courses of- 
fered or the fees and expenses should 
write to P. W. Windsor, Director of 
the Library School, Urbana, Illinois. 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS 


A. L. A. SECTION FOR LIBRARY 
WORK WITH CHILDREN. Inexpen- 
sive books for boys and girls, A. L. A. 
50 cents. (Paper.) 

Some 700 titles of both the classics 
and recent titles for children, limited 
to books costing $1 or less. A useful 
chart of inexpensive editions, consider- 
ing content, attractiveness, printing, 
binding, etc., precedes the list. 


BOOKLIST BOOKS, 1935. A. L. A. 65 
cents. 

The annual useful compilation of 
some 250 titles from the monthly 
Booklist, suggested for purchase by the 
small library. 


FISHBEIN, MORRIS. Health books— 
Old and new. A. L. A. 25 cents. 

A helpful compilation of some 400 
medical titles. Lists inaccurate and 
obsolete volumes, as well as those use- 
ful for library circulation. 


FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION. 
DEPARTMENT OF POPULAR EDU- 
CATION. 


Headline books, ed. by R. A. Goslin. 
The Association. 25 cents each. (Paper 
cover). 35 cents each. (Board cover). 
An excellent series dealing with im- 
portant questions of the day, as “Dic- 
tatorship”, “Made in U. S. A.”, “War 
Tomorrow; Will We Keep Out”, 
“Peace in Party Platforms”. Clear, 
succinct explanations with forceful 
diagrammatic illustrations. Good for 
discussion or study groups. 
GRADED LIST of books for children. 
New ed. A. L. A. $1.50. 

Annotated entries to 1,600 carefully 
chosen juveniles, grouped according to 
the school grades, as 1-3, 4-6, 7-8. 

JOHNSON, J. E. The neutrality policy 
of the United States (Reference Shelf, 
vol. 10, No. 7). Wilson. 90 cents. 


Outlines and lists bibliography on 
question: Resolved that the United 
States should establish a permanent 
policy of mandatory neutrality to be 
operative in time of war. 

KANE, J. N. More first facts. 
$2.75. 

A supplementary volume to Famous 
first facts by the same author, pub- 
lished by Wilson in 1933. Most useful 
for reference work. 

MACPHERSON, H. D. Some practical 
problems in cataloging. A. L. A. $1.50. 

A useful aid to catalogers in libra- 
ries, designed particularly for those 
having from 50,000 to 200,000 volumes. 

MUDGEE, I. A. Guide to reference books. 
6th ed. A. L. A. $4.25. 

Some 4,000 reference books in all 
fields of knowledge, in more than 30 
languages, are described in this stand- 
ard guide to reference material. 

QUIGLEY, M. C. and MARCUS, W. E. 
Portrait of a library. Appleton-Cen- 
tury. $2.00. 

Every phase of library service is dis- 
cussed, with special emphasis placed 
upon the small library and its work. 

SCRIPTURE, ELIZABETH and GREER, 
M. P. Find it yourself. Rev. ed. Wil- 
son. Student’s edition, 30 cents; 
Teacher’s edition, 40 cents. 

These seven lessons for teaching the 
use of the library have been rewritten 
with the idea that “instruction in the 
use of the library should be made a 
part of every subject in which any ref- 
erence reading is to be done — social 
studies, English, music, science, etc.” 

WALBRIDGE, EARL. Literary char- 
acters drawn from life. Wilson. $1.65. 

The identification of characters in 
many novels, dramas and poems as 
actual individuals. Also includes a dis- 
cussion of unfinished novels and super- 
natural poetry. 


Wilson. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Mrs. Anna L. ARCHER 


Mrs. Anna L. Archer, for 45 years 
a member of the staff of the Peoria 
Public Library, passed on at the home 
of her daughter, Mrs. Paul Davidson, 
Georgetown, Texas, January 17, 1936. 

Entering the library when the staff 
consisted of only a half dozen or so 
members, she served in practically 
every department and for the past ten 
years was assistant librarian, as well 
as head of the reference department. 
During 1924 and 1925 she served as 
acting librarian. 

Mrs. Archer’s interests were so deep- 
ly rooted in library service that not 
until July did she feel that health 
must come first. She was given leave 
of absence and went to her daughter’s 
home where she passed on peacefully 
in January. 

Three generations of Peorians will 
long remember her gracious smile and 
her ever-present willingness to help, no 
matter how obscure the subject re- 
quested nor how tedious the search for 
the required material. It was person- 
alities like hers that laid the founda- 
tions on which our present-day public 
library system rests. 

—Earl W. Browning. 


Dr. Max HENIvs 


Dr. Max Henius, a former president 
and member of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary Board for a number of years, was 


fatally injured in an automobile acci- 
dent last November. 


Mrs. Hartey Hootman 


Mrs. Harley Hootman, a member 
for 12 years and former secretary of 
the Sheldon Township Library Board, 
died at her home in Sheldon January 
9. Mrs. Hootman was the first li- 
brarian, serving until her marriage in 
1920. 


Mrs. N. H. Jackson 


Mrs. N. H. Jackson, vice-president 
of the Board of Trustees of the Green- 
ville Free Public Library, died the 
first of February after a short illness. 
She had been a member of the board 
since 1914. 


Mrs. Grace E. Krauskorpr 


The Maywood Library Board has 
lost a most valued member in the re- 
cent death of Mrs. Grace E. Krauskopf. 
Mrs. Krauskopf who was an assistant 
at the library at one time, served as 
secretary of the board for six years. 


Mrs. NEwuie Scorr 


Mrs. Nellie Scott of Freeport died 
suddenly April 9 of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage. Mrs. Scott, who was dean of 
girls at the local high school, had been 
a valued library board member for 
many years. 


GIFTS 


Evanston. Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Deering Library. Approxi- 
mately 300 books written by women 
are to be added to the Bibliotheca Fe- 
mina collection at the Deering Li- 
brary. These volumes were exhibited 
in the Columbia Exposition of 1893, 
and have been housed since that time 
in the Chicago Public Library. 

Farrpury. The sum of $123 was 
raised recently by the Woman’s Club 
for the Dominy Memorial Library. 


In addition, coal was donated by the 
Fairbury Miners Co-operative Coal 
Company. 

GLENCOE. Profits from a series of 
lectures sponsored this year by the 
Friends of the Library amounted to 
$400. This money has been presented 
to the library. 

GREENVILLE. The will of A. L. 
Hord, who died recently, directs that 
$200 shall be given to the public li- 
brary. His wife, who died several 
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years ago, was a former president of 
the library board. Her sister, Mrs. 
Louise Inglis, has given to the library 
a reproduction of St. Barbara by 
Palma Vecchio, and a photograph of 
the Hermes of Praxiteles. 


Herrin. The library has been 
given $86.55 by the Woman’s Club. 
The money is to be used for new books. 

HomeEwoop. Professor E. O. Jor- 
dan of the University of Chicago, and 
a former resident of Flossmoor, has 
donated some 500 volumes to the 
Homewood Public Library. 


LaFayette. Gifts totaling $43.25 
for new books have been received by 
the Reed Library. Donors were H. C. 
Hibbie, the LaFayette Woman’s Club 
and the local P. T. A. 

LaGranceE. Bailey's “Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture” and eleven 
other books on gardening were pre- 
sented to the public library by the Gar- 
den Club. 

MurpHyssoro. Mrs. Sallie Logan 
bequeathed her home and four lots at 
Walnut and 18th Street to Murphys- 
boro for a free public library and com- 
munity and social center. Mrs. Lo- 
gan’s will provides that two of the lots 
may be sold in whole or in part and 
the proceeds used for the purchase of 
books and periodicals. 


She also directed that if the city did 
not use the property as directed, it 
should become the property of the Old 
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Folks Home of the Southern Illinois 
Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. 

NAPERVILLE. The Naperville Wo- 
man’s Club has donated $50 to the 
Nichols Library for the purchase of 
new books. 

Peoria. A collection of genealogi- 
cal and historical volumes has been 
donated to the public library by Mrs. 
Mark Batchelder, in accordance with 
the wishes of her late husband. Mr. 
Batchelder was one of the directors of 
the Illinois Historical Society. 

A large collection of picture post 
cards bequeathed to the library by the 
late Mrs. William F. Bryan is being 
arranged in a special file. They will 
be available for consultation and study 
in the art room. 

Rock Istanp. Lodge No. 1016, 
B’Nai Brith voted $50 to the public 
library for the purchase of books on 
Jewish culture. An appropriation is 
to be made annually for the purchase 
of new books and maintenance of the 
shelf. 

RusHvILLeE. The sum of $200 was 
willed to the library by the late Ralph 
Scott. The income from the money 
is to be applied toward the purchase of 
books. 

A group of recent books, including 
the “Columbia Encyclopedia”, were 
recently received by the library from 
Albert Morris Bagby of New York 
City. 


LIBRARY NOTES 


Avrora. An average of 23 volumes 
was issued to each borrower from the 
public library in 1935. A total of 
339,556 volumes was circulated, a per 
capita of seven volumes. Of this total, 
62 per cent were adult and 38 per cent 
juvenile. Thirty-one per cent of the 
population have library cards. 

CaRLINVILLE. Fifty-nine per cent 
of the residents are registered as bor- 
rowers at the library. In 1935 they 
read 22,899 books. 

Cuampaicn. The library has 
been given a talking book for the blind 


by the Champaign Woman’s Club. It 
is an instrument similar to a victrola, 
using records. It is equipped with 
both a set of ear phones for individual 
use, and with an amplifier for group 
use. The book records, with titles 
printed in Braille, are supplied by the 
Department for the Blind, Chicago 
Public Library, and are exempt from 
postage fees, through a postal regula- 
tion. 

Cuicaco. A series of broadcasts 
have been given by the Chicago Public 
Library every Tuesday in March over 
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station WBBM. Various phases of 
library service were discussed by mem- 
bers of the library staff. 

Although the circulation of books in 
1935 was less than that of 1934, the 
percentage of decrease was only 7 
per cent. In 1934 the rate had been 
1? per cent. The total circulation was 
10,192,866, an average of three books 
per capita. 

There was a gain of almost 300,000 
in the number of books loaned in grade 
and high school libraries, more than a 
million and a half books were dis- 
tributed in the school libraries. 

Cuiinton. A new floor covering was 
laid in the library in April. 

EARLVILLE. The Earl Township 
Public Library, due to the increased 
demands made by its borrowers, will 
probably be open every afternoon and 
evening, rather than just three days, 
as at present. The board is also con- 
sidering the institution of service to 
the rural schools. 

The interior of the building will 
probably be redecorated ; the estimated 
cost is $400. 

East Auton. The village voted the 
establishment of a one and two-tenths 
mills tax for library purposes and also 
elected six trustees. It has a popula- 
tion of 4,502 and is located in Madison 
County. 


East St. Louis. The public library 
circulated 3.5 volumes per capita in 
1935, a loss of .2 from that of 1934. 
The decrease occurred chiefly in the 
adult fiction issued. Expenditures for 
1935 amounted to $26,296, an increase 
of $5,821 over 1934. 


Etmuourst. Plans have been drawn 
by E. N. Brydges, local architect, for 
an addition to and alterations of the 
library building, and the construction 
bids are to be let shortly. The im- 
provements are to cost approximately 
$20,000. 

The building is southern colonial 
and will have a white brick exterior. 
The plans proposed will provide double 
the present shelf space. 


Evanston. An increase of 2.5 per 
cent in the annual circulation was re- 
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vealed with the release of the year’s re- 
port of the work of the Public Li- 
brary; 756,028 books were borrowed 
during the year, an average issue of 12 
books per capita. 

381,600 volumes were loaned to chil- 
dren, an average of 36 per child. Fifty 
per cent of the total circulation was 
juvenile books. There was a 10 per 
cent increase in the children’s depart- 
ment circulation over 1934. 


Fiona. The library has been re- 
organized under the direction of the 
Library Extension Division. All out- 
of-date and useless books were with- 
drawn from the shelves by the field 
visitor. 


A trained librarian was employed to 
classify the collection, make a shelf list 
and revise the routines and records. 
The Detroit charging system was in- 
stalled and new routines devised where 
necessary. 


The building has also been repaired 
and new light fixtures purchased. 


Freeport. An exhibition of the 
work of Merle and Gladys Blackwood 
was held the last of January in the 
Freeport Library. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Blackwood are graduates of the Chi- 
cago Art Institute. Paintings, maga- 
zine and book illustrations, and com- 
mercial designs were included in the 
display. 

GaLEsBuRG. The library circulated 
8.3 volumes per capita for the year 
ending March 31, 1935, or a total of 
240,946. There are 9,765 borrowers 
registered at the library. The number 
of books in the collection now totals 
83,891. 


Gatva. A gain of 1,697 was re- 
ported for 1935-1936, with a circula- 
tion of 38,648. Two hundred and five 
new borrowers were registered during 
the year. 


A post card system for reserving 
books has just been inaugurated. 


Geneva. The first of a series of 
book talk nights was held in February 
at the Township Public Library. Four 
speakers talked informally of books re- 
cently published. 
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GuENcoE. There was a gain of 
4,168 in the annual circulation for this 
year over that for the preceding year. 
The most popular subject was travel. 
Thirty-two per cent of the adult cir- 
culation was non-fiction. 

GLENview. A section of book stacks 
and wall shelving was recently in- 
stalled in the library. 

GREENVILLE. A _ special collection 
of books for the use of Bond County 
school teachers was purchased with 
funds raised by the county superin- 
tendent. The books were prepared for 
circulation in November under the 
direction of the librarian of the public 
library. The books are circulated 
through the public library. 

More than half of the 1,834 increase 
in circulation for the year was due to 
the new county school collection. 
There was an appreciable gain in the 
circulation of juvenile books from the 
regular library collection. 


JACKSONVILLE. Sixty-four cents per 
capita, or $1.22 per borrower, was 
spent by the city for library service the 
past year. The total expenditure was 
$11,442, of which $1,685 was spent for 
books. 


The annual circulation was 114,734; 
6,519 less than the preceding year, 
The decrease occurred in the adult cir- 
culation, the juvenile having a slight 
gain. The largest circulation, 495, 
ever recorded in the children’s depart- 
ment was attained during Book Week. 


Lake Forest. An unusual exhibit 
of religious books was displayed the 
first of April in observance of the 
Lenten season, through the generous 
loan of rare volumes in the collections 
of local residents. The oldest book in 
the exhibit was a fourteenth century 
“Book of Hours,” the most recently 
published a 1935 reproduction of the 
Psalter of the Coverdale Bible. 


LAWRENCEVILLE. The library tax 
rate for the township library was raised 
from nine-tenths of a mill to one and 
two-tenths mills on the dollar, at a 
special election April 14. The addi- 
tional revenue will amount to approxi- 
mately $1,200. 
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Menpota. A series of hobby dis- 
plays are being held at the Graves 
Public Library. Old glassware which 
was exhibited the first of March was 
followed by an exhibit of wood turn- 
ing. 

Mourne. Forty-seven per cent of 
the total books issued for the year 
were juvenile and fifty-three per cent 
adult. Although the juvenile circu- 
lation increased, there was a drop of 
12 per cent in the total circulation of 
240,828. Seven and a half books per 
capita were issued. 

Oak Park. Contracts for the South 
Branch Library have been let and it 
is now under construction. The branch 
is to be of early Georgian design of 
the Regency period, and is to be of 
brick, with window and door details 
of stone. 

The plans provide for a children’s 
room at the south end of the main 
floor, the adult reading room in the 
north end, and the reference room book 
stacks at the west. There will be a 
small assembly room on the ground 
floor. 

Pexin. The children’s room is to 
be enlarged, and the lighting system 
of the library remodeled. 

The library received $3,300 from 
the city as its portion of the lump 
settlement made by the Central Illinois 
Light Company, which was relieved of 
its promise to heat the library and city 
hall until 1950. 

Prorra. A demonstration of the 
talking book for the blind was held 
at the public library, for representa- 
tives of the civic clubs, and the Inter- 
Civic Club Council. Plans are being 
discussed by those attending the demon- 
stration for the purchase of one of the 
machines for the library. Some ten to 
fifteen disks are used for the recording 
of a book; these records may be bor- 
rowed, postage free, from one of the 
regional branch libraries designated 
by the federal government. 

Fifty noted artists were represented 
in the Weyhe collection of lithographs, 
etchings and wood blocks on display 
in the art room the last two weeks of 
March. 
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The murals of the library were 
cleaned and restored by Hedley Way- 
cott, local artist. 

RocHELLE. In celebration of the 
centennial anniversary of Flagg Town- 
ship, the library is planning a special 
exhibit of souvenirs, relics and photo- 
graphs. 

There was a nine per cent increase 
in the number of books circulated over 
the preceding twelve months. The 
total number of borrowers is now 1,594, 
of which 282 were enrolled during the 
past twelve months. 

Rock Istanp. A branch library was 
opened in April in the new Longfellow 
School. The public library has fur- 
nished the initial collection of 700 
volumes, and appointed an assistant to 
take charge of the branch. The school 
board and the library board co-operated 
in providing the necessary furniture 
and shelving. 

STERLING. The highest circulation 
in the history of the library was at- 
tained during the past year. A total 


of 132,643 volumes were loaned, a gain 


of 6,303. The two classes in adult 
non-fiction with the greatest propor- 
tion of increase were sociology and re- 
ligion. The circulation of books to 
the younger readers almost doubled. 

Urspana. Carl Van Doren, author 
and critic, spoke on “Why and How 
Authors Write”, at the Urbana Free 
Library, March 27. Mr. Van Doren, 
formerly on the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, is visiting his mother 
in Urbana. 

A supplemental order was issued in 
April providing additional WPA funds 
amounting to $4,115 for the com- 
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pletion of the book repair project. 
Twenty-two women are now employed, 
and almost 4,200 books have been re- 
paired or rebound. 

At the request of Mrs. M. G. Moon, 
director of women’s projects in Illi- 
nois, the librarian has prepared an 
exhibit of books in the various stages 
of repair. This exhibit will be sent 
to Washington, D. C. with samples of 
work done on other women’s projects. 

The local police department is co- 
operating with the library to obtain 
long overdue books from patrons who 
have ignored delinquent book notices. 
Twenty-four books were returned 
through this medium the first few days 
of the drive. In addition, a number 
of the overdue books were returned to 
the library by the patrons. 

The library is now making available 
to its patrons an information file serv- 
ice. ‘These recent pamphlets may be 
borrowed for a period of seven days. 

Vienna. Assistance provided by the 
WPA will permit the library to be open 
every day from 1:00 p. m. until 9:00 
p.m. Book mending is also being car- 
ried on. The total amount for the 
project is $1,842. 

West FRANKFORT. Work on the re- 
modeling of the old Christian Church 
for a library building will be started 
May 4. Funds for the purpose have 
been allocated by the Illinois WPA. 
The city’s share of the cost was raised 
by the West Frankfort Woman’s Club. 

WHEATON. The library hours have 
been increased from eight to ten daily. 

The library is sponsoring a WPA 
mending and binding project; more 
than 500 volumes have been rebound. 








